SHAKESPEARE
Sir William Lucy pray for help, going from one of the rival
commanders to the other:
LUCY O, send some succour to the distressed lord!
YORK He dies, we lose; I break my warlike word;
We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get;
All 'long of this vile traitor Somerset.
LUCY Then God take mercy on brave Talbot's soul.
Somerset is to blame. But York would rather have a defeat
for which he can blame Somerset, than step in to remedy
Somerset's deficiencies. So he marches away, with his many
soldiers, abandoning Talbot to his fate, and leaving Lucy alone
to comment
Thus, while the vulture of sedition
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders,
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss
The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror,
That ever living man of memory,
Henry the Fifth.
The succession of Talbot scenes is a deadly indictment of
defeatism. Such scenes might well draw 'the tears of ten
thousand spectators at least, at several times'.
In Shakespeare's great scheme, as finally set out, England's
disasters begin when, in spite of the warning of the wise and
good Bishop of Carlisle, Richard II is deposed:
O, if you raise this house against this house,
It will the woefullest division prove
That ever fell upon this cursed earth.
Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so,
Lest child, child's children, cry against you cwoe!J
eDisorder, horror, fear and mutiny5 reign, and England becomes
'the field of Golgotha, and Dead Men's skulls'. As the son
enters, dragging in the body of the father he has slain, and the
father carrying. the son he has killed, every country-born
London prentice must have felt, 'There, but for the grace
of God, go L>
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